Ghazel.  [265]

Thou it is dost giant this sad and woeful life in loan to me;

Ay, forsooth, straightway 'twould slay me, cruel one, to part from thee.

Yea, the desert-whirl wind shows me how 'tis Mejniin's soul that still
Roams, the weary wildered &puit of the wastes of tormentry. !

While that I, possessed, knew not myself did reason rend me sore,
And did make e'en Plato my disciple scant of wit to be.

Trust not Jupiter midmost the heavens to order things aright 2
Should he say unto thine eye, cThou'bt learned me this grarnarie.'

Nd3ili, by such a yearning am I branded that my sighs
Show to me this sphcic for ever wrapt in ashen diapery.

Mysticism, which played so prominent a part in the earlier
stages of the development of Turkish poetry, has ever since
the beginning of the Classic Period been receding further
and further into the background, so that now, when that
Period is hard upon its close, it is somewhat surprising to
encounter a poet possessed of no little merit and ability
finding therein the fountain-head of his inspiration. For
although there has been a constant succession of mystic
verse writers during the whole course of the Classic Age,
these have been almost exclusively dervishes belonging to
one or other of the many religious orders, not even one
among whom can be said to have attained any eminence
as a poet; while the really distinguished men of letters,
though touching from time to time on transcendental things,

to some conjuring trick of producing a number of articles from up the sleeve
or under the coat. The meaning is that those who make the greatest bhow of
religion are not those who really understand the most,

1  Mejmin, the  lover  of Leyld, who in his frenzy used to wander through
the desert.

2  When  personified,  the  planet Jupiter is generally represented as an ad-
ministrator.